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t Locks Stucco into 
autiful,enduring walls 


TUCCO walls become almost as imperishable as granite 
when their base is Bishopric Board. 


There is no way for the Stucco to get away from Bish- 

opric Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain imprisoned 
forever. Bishopric Board, itself, is nailed immovably to the 
studding or sheathing. No other base can be nailed so se- 
curely. When there is no movement of the stucco, it cannot 
sag or crack. 


Architects and contractors like Bishopric Board not only be- 
cause of the rigidity and permanency of the wall it produces, 
but because of the ease with which it is handled and the simplicity 
with which it is applied. 





























Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing at a saving 
of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in which there are no 
knot-holes. 

Write for the booklet that tells in detail all the 
remarkable facts about the economy and 
of Bishopric Stucco Board and Bishopric Sheathing. 
It contains stucco formulas and valuable hints on 
methods. 
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$94 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The English Parish Church | 


By ALBERT C. 


OTWITHSTANDING the merits of the 
English cathedral and monastic architecture, 
the parish church is England's finest and 

characteristic art. 

Fortunately she possesses a vast multitude of par- 

ish churches that reflect the manners, 


most contribution to medizval 
customs and 
aspirations of medieval Christians and that have 
been changed far less by modern alterations and 
restorations than the more monumental buildings. 

There are three chief influences seen in the plan- 
ning of early medieval churches in England. The 


early British Church of the Roman occupation had 


fled in great part to Ireland as the Saxons overran 
england. 


Christianity was brought back to Eng- 


PHELPs, College of Architecture, Cornell University 


land in the 6th century by Irish missionaries who 
proselytized every county except, perhaps, Kent. 
Then Augustine and his followers came, settling 
at Canterbury, bringing Christianity directly from 
ome. And in the later Saxon times Norman in- 
fluence brought in the traditions of the monastic 
architecture of Western Europe. 


So there can be traced in the early churches 
three elements: first, the tradition of the oblong 


chamber of the ancient Irish type; second, the Ro- 
man basilican type of Imperial Christianity; and 
third, the cross plan of the later monastic develop- 
ment grafted upon both of the earlier types. 

Wiltshire is the 


Bradford-on-Avon in one of 
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CHURCH AT COCKINGTON, ENGLAND 


finest examples of the Celtic type, with a high nar- 
row nave and narrow square-ended sanctuary. 
Porches projected on one or both sides and some- 
times at the west end, and a strong square west- 
ern tower was not unusual. This was evidently a 
stronghold to insure safety from foray, just as 
the Irish circular towers were. 

The basilican church may have existed in Eng- 
land during the Koman occupation, as apparently 
revealed in the plan of a church at Silchester. 
However, the basilican type with its semicircular 
apse was certainly introduced by Augustine, and 
the plan of St. Pancras at Canterbury is a simple 
form of this type. 

The monastic influence is seen in the cross- 
shaped plan with the central tower. 

Western towers were often added to churches 
originally provided with central ones that were 
removed on account of decay or that 
had tumbled down. The tradition of the 
single tower at the west end, however, 
seems to be earlier than that of the 
central tower. 

English churches reveal a tendency to 
adhere to the square east end of the 
Celtic tradition in both large and small 
structures and display great ingenuity in 
introducing necessary or desirable fea- 
tures as conditions changed. Transepts, 
a western tower, one or more side aisles, 
guild and chantry chapels were added 
without interrupting the service, till the 
original plan is frequently hardly to be 
determined. This gradual transforma- 
tion, reflecting directly and clearly the 
prevailing customs and _ architectural 
fashions of the times, makes thousands 


of English parish churches most intensely 
interesting as human documents. 

Parish churches, especially those of 
country districts, were centers not only 
of religious devotions, but of community 
life in its various aspects. They served 
the purposes now cared for by the club- 
house and the church institute, and were 
looked upon with pride and affection by 
atl classes of the community. 

The medieval English parish church 
was a peculiarly democratic institution. 
The parish and consequently the parish 
church was entirely independent of the 
power or authority of the lord of the 
manor or of any state officials. If the 
lord’s steward held court in the nave of 
the church or if the court rolls were 
stored there, it was only by permission of 
the parish. The parish was organized for church 
purposes, subject only to the church authority. 
Within its area every resident was a parishioner, 
and the wardens were their chosen representatives, 
elected by the whole people of both sexes, not by 
the parson, nor by any select vestry, still less by the 
squire. 

The contrast between a manor court and a parish 
meeting is set forth in numerous extant records. 
Manor court rolls show the condition of the com- 
munity as divided into sharply defined classes: the 
lord of the soil and his tenants, the tenants them- 
selves into bond and free, and the villeins again, 
according to the size of their holdings. On the 
contrary, all such distinctions vanished when the 
parishioners assembled in the church to pass the 
wardens’ accounts, to elect their successors, to lis- 
ten to the annual roll of gifts and bequests, or to 
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learn the details of the collections made by the 
young men and women, by the wives and the hus- 
bandmen, or of the profits of the church ales, the 
plays or the games. In the eyes of the church all 
were on an equal footing at the parish meeting, 
as they were when they knelt before the altar— 
lord, tenant, villein or serf. 

In the later pre-Reformation days the church- 
house became a usual adjunct of the parish church 
and served for church ales and similar entertain- 
ments, but through much of Elizabeth’s reign the 
parish churches continued to serve for a variety of 
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uses that seem curious 
and inappropriate at 
the present time. Prom- 
inent among those that 
were difficult to eradi- 
cate were the mystery 
plays which continued 
to be occasionally acted 
in the churches to the 
very end of the six- 
teenth century. 

In the large parishes 
the holding of fairs or 
the sale of merchandise 
within or around the 
churchyards occasion- 
ally encroached upon 
the porches or other parts of the actual church 
building; but such proceedings were always re- 
garded as illicit and duly prohibited by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

Dancing undoubtedly took place in the naves of 
certain churches at festival seasons; the wardens’ 
accounts of St. Edmund's, Salisbury, testify to the 
children dancing around a may-pole in the fifteenth 
century. 

Within the village church, under the tower or at 
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the west end, it was usual to find a plough. This 
was kept there ready for use on Plough Monday, 
the Monday after the Epiphany, which was the sea- 
son when ploughing and other rustic toil began 
In olden days the church made this the occa- 
sion for blessing the tilling of the fields, the plough 
being solemnly the procession 
In many country parishes the laborers 
maintained a Plough Light burning before the 
patron saint. 


blessed before 


started. 


In troubled times, or when fires occurred. the 





CHURCH OF ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS, 
ERMOUTH 


parishioners were al- 
lowed to store wool or 
grain, or chests con- 
taining valuables, or 
household goods inside 
the church, paying for 
the privilege to the 
wardens’ common fund. 

Deeds, too, that had 
no concern with church 
lands, but that related 
to leases or transfers 
within the parish, were 
not infrequently per- 
mitted to be placed in 
the for 

safe keeping. Such 
covenants were often signed in the church porch, 
and, if they related to the church building or to the 
parish generally, on the very altar itself. 

If a dead body was found in the parish, or if a 
parishioner died a violent or mysterious death, the 
corpse was placed in the church porch and there 
the coroner held his inquest. 

These are but a few of the almost numberless 
uses for which the old parish churches of medizval 
England served without any thought of irreverence. 


parish chest 
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It is true that the church was strongly safe- 
guarded from anything savoring of actual profan- 
ity or violence by heavy penalties and penances im- 
posed by the ecclesiastical authorities not only upon 
the delinquents themselves, but in a certain general 
way upon the parish at large. 
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CHURCH 


For in such cases the church was placed under 
an interdict, and the priest dared not exercise 
any of the religious ministrations until it had 
been purified, by the process of formal “reconcilia- 
tion,” at the hands of the bishop or his representa- 
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tive, the expense being borne by the whole parish. 

“Nor should it be forgotten,” says Dr. J. Charles 
Cox in his book on The English Parish Church, 
“that in the fierce days when limbs were lopped 
and lives taken for comparatively trivial offenses 
by a cruelly severe state, the church, on the contrary, 
bore perpetual witness to the spirit of mercy by in- 
sisting on all her consecrated churches and church- 
vards being regarded as safe sanctuaries, under 
strictly defined limits, for all wrongdoers. There 
was probably not a single parish church in the 
length and breadth of /eneland that had not ex- 
ercised, at some time or other, its privilege of 
sheltering a fugitive, and eventually substituting 
banishment from the realm for loss of life or limb.” 

The affection of the townfolk of England for 
their parish churches, so far as boroughs were con- 
cerned, usually centered in a particular municipal 
church. Within its walls not only were mayors, 
bailiffs and other officials elected, but the actual 
assemblies for the making and carrying out of by- 
laws were constantly held. 


The old civic buildings of England were very 
few in number, and of a meager character where 
they did exist. Such splendid old municipal build- 
ings as are found in practically all the cities of 
Belgium, and less frequently in Italy and France, 


were unknown in medieval England. 
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The National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards 


By KE. J. Russec., Chairman, National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, A1.A* 


CTIVE interest in the National Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards, so far as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects is concerned, 

came about through the war. \Ve realized imme- 
diately that the building industry, and we considered 
ourselves a part of the building industry, was not 
getting ahead very fast and was not given the 
recognition that we thought was its due. We felt 
that this lagging behind was presumab‘y due to the 
lack of organization. We could not effect a build- 
ing organization in a day, or in a year, and so 
instead of attempting to do anything of that sort 
immediately we decided to see what could be done 
to eliminate the most of the troubles that beset 
us in our daily practice. 

Jurisdictional disputes and strikes seemed to do 
more harm, or so the general public thought, than 
almost any other phase of the business. In order to 
see what could be done to remedy matters, the 
American Institute of Architects appointed a com- 
mittee to appear before the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor to 
state that they were interested in this, and to ask 
whether there was any way in which they could 
help solve the problem. 

Officials of the Building Trades Department re- 
plied that they had realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion some three or four months ago, and had bor- 
rowed from the Department of Labor a man who 
had been asked to bring in a report showing 
whether anything could be done to help. 

This man was John B. Lennon. Mr. Lennon is 
not a building trades man, but he has been connected 
for the past eight years of his life with the labor 
unions and with the Department of Labor since it 
has been organized. We told the labor officials that 
as long as they were taking such steps to bring 
about a reform we did not have a word to say. We 
stated that if we could in any way be of assistance, 
we stood ready. 

The answer was that we could, and representa- 
tives of the Institute of Architects were notified to 
appear before them; they had their executive coun- 
cil meeting in Boston, I think, in February of last 
year. At that time there was a big New York strike 
on, and so a few of the members of the Executive 
Council and a few of the local labor leaders of 


\ddress given before the Building Contractors’ Division of the 
National Conference on Construction of the A. G. C. 


Boston got together and we outlined to them what 
we had in mind, which was simply an elimination of 
ihe sirikes. 

At that time we had no definite program, but 
said simply that we thought the war had introduced 
a great deal of harm into the industry. We cited 
cases such as arose in St. Louis where there were 
iwo large buildings on which there was a great deal 
of trouble, a great deal of time lost by the men, and 
consequently a great many delays caused by strikes, 
seventy-five per cent of which were jurisdictional 
strikes. The situation had so affected the men who 
had financed these buildings that they eaid they 
never again would invest in building, but would in- 
vest their money in other ways. 

We expressed our belief that a great deal of 
good could be done by eliminating jurisdictional 
disputes and that we were absolutely disinterested. 
They replied that they were greatly surprised at 
our coming before them, and said, “You have come 
at least ten years before we expected you to.” 
\Vhen the Boston meeting was adjourned we went 
to New York and there met not only the groups of 
the Executive Council, but also the presidents of 
all or nearly all of the industrial unions. The re- 
sult was that each president pledged himself to 
support any plan that would be equitable and that 
would be submitted to a joint committee. 

They asked us to call for a joint conference, and 
we suggested that labor should be represented; 
that employers of labor should be represented; 
that engineers or officers of building operations 
should be represented, and that architects came: in 
the same category. They accepted that suggestion. 

The first meeting after that was held in Cleve- 
land, at which time we had representatives of the 
\. G. C., the National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes, the New York Builders Exchange Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers. We were told that the last- 
named organization had not as yet been created, 
but that it would be created within a few months. 
We took the position that there should be a repre- 
sentative of that association added to the Board on 
the theory that the representation of employers 
should be as wide as possible. 

At the Cleveland conference a plan was formu- 
lated which was submitted to the organizations rep- 
resented and was approved by all of them. A sec- 
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ond meeting was held at Indianapolis, at which time 
advantage was taken of the various suggestions that 
had been made, and the plan was finally approved 
by the conference. The organizations represented 
at the conferences were then asked to approve form- 
ally of the proposed Board of Awards. The plan 
provided that there should be three representatives 
of labor, three representatives of employers, and 
representatives of architects and engineers who in 
a measure stand between the employers and em- 
ployees. 

That plan was submitted to the organizations. 
It was considered and approved in writing by the 
American Institute of Architects in its convention 
in Nashville last April; it was approved by En- 
gineering Council, by the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and by the American Federation of Labor 
at its 1919 convention in Atlantic City. It was not 
approved by the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers, nor by the National Association 
of Builders Exchanges, although their representa- 
tives were with us from start to finish in the work 
of drafting the plan. I have never yet heard why 
When the call 
3oard of Awards to meet in 


they have not given their approval. 
was sent out for the 
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Washington November last, we found that they 
had not yet approved, so we called their attention to 
the fact that they were not members. 

Matters have dragged along since that time, and 
the members of the Board have asked that two addi- 
tional members from the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America be appointed. I understand 
that the other two organizations are desirous of 
considering the matter again, as a request was made 
that the call for the next meeting of the Board be 
delayed. I thought that if they were reconsidering 
I would not call a meeting of the Board, provided 
we heard from them definitely one way or the other 
by the first of March. I understand that no definite 
decision was reached at the conference held yes- 
terday between representatives of the Association 
of Building Trades Employers, the Association of 
3uilders Exchanges, and the A. G. C., as to the 
first two organizations’ participation in the future 
work of the Board. 

The future of the National Board of Jurisdic- 
tional Awards is of course hard to predict, but | 
feel that it offers great possibilities for good in the 
building industry. Many matters of importance 
await its consideration, and we hope to begin con- 
structive work shortly. 





On Monastic Art 


66 ONASTIC art considered as a whole had 
a religious intention. It was to no self- 
ish end that the monks practiced art, 

for they had all taken the vow of poverty—it was 

for the sake of embellishing everything which 
served in the community, church, cloister, library, 
hymn, prayer.” 

From the foregoing words Professor Maurice 
De Wulf developed this theme, “The Monks as 
Artists,” in the closing lecture of his recent Lowell 
Institute course on ‘Monastic Life in the Heart 
of the Middle Ages.” 

Though the most ancient manifestations of ar- 
tistic life in the cloisters appear, as Professor De 
Wulf had pointed out, in the transcription of manu- 
scripts, in miniature painting and _ illumination, 
from the eleventh century architecture attracted 
the monks—Romanesque architecture, which was a 
great artistic innovation, and which formed a new 
standard of beauty. 

“Tt was a form,” the lecturer said, “or a collec- 
tion of forms, which were quite new, in which the 
rational and logical character of the church and 
its functions shines forth with great clearness. For 
the first time was seen two towers serving as a 


frame for facade, large doorways, choirs with their 
surrounding ambulatories and radiating chapels, 
high walls ornamented within, a cruciform ground 
plan, and, above all, a barrel vault in stone, in- 
stead of wooden vaults of ceilings. These new 
forms appeared at about the same time in five or 
six parts of France corresponding with the feudal 
frontiers of the eleventh century. While we can- 
not say that the Benedictine monks were the in- 
ventors of the Romanesque, it is an incontestable 
fact that they were its most zealous propagators.” 
3ut the Benedictines did not adopt a uniform 
Romanesque style. They took over and developed 
the architecture of the region wherein they hap- 
pened to be. Even now France has many of their 
abbatial churches. And it was worth noting that 
the Romanesque style seemed very appropriate to 
the monastic life. Barrel-vaults being lower than 
pointed vaults were more conducive to contempla- 
tion; round arched windows transmitted but a quiet, 
sifted light, suitable for prayer and meditation. 
Fresco, sculpture and stained glass were called 
From the end of 


to the service of architecture. 


(Continued on page 435) 
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T is with a feeling of astonishment that we read 
the leading editorial in a recent issue of our 
conservative contemporary, The Architects’ 

Journal of London, a sharp criticism of existing 
standards of church design in England and the sug- 
gestion of changes that will undoubtedly be stoutly 
criticized by the clergy and a number of the archi- 
tectural laity. This editorial will be read with 
nixed feelings. One will wonder if the cause for 
the plaintive cry of church men who deplore the 
constantly diminishing attendance may not perhaps 
be due to the very conditions that are set forth in 
this editorial. And one may also doubt if methods 
of church designing and planning as are suggested, 
would accomplish the popularization of religious 
services. 

Further, many will claim that thus ruthlessly to 
ignore long venerated traditions of church archi- 
tecture would be to strike at the very root of re- 
ligious belief, that thus to modernize the forms of 
religious observance would so weaken the influence 
of religious teaching as to lessen its power for good. 

Many very important matters are involved, and 
as the editorial referred to so bluntly discusses 
these things, it is regarded as of sufficient interest 
to print in full. It states:— 


UDGING from such church papers as come our 

way, and from passing references in the secular 
press, it would appear that the clergy of all denomi- 
nations are deeply concerned at a falling away, on 
the part of the general public, from attendance 
at Divine worship, for picture-house and music- 
hall, however, do not show, so far as we are aware, 
any parallel loss of support. 

Now to what degree the churches can hope, or 
even desire, to rival these cheerfully pagan institu- 
tions in popularity is a theme outside the range of 
an architect; it calls for the wisdom of an arch- 
angel rather, or, at least, of an archdeacon; but an 
architect may be forgiven for wondering whether, 
if such rivalry can be supposed to exist, the churches 
do not avoidably handicap themselves in the race, 
and whether architects may not be in some measure 
to blame as accessories before the fact. 


Not overlooking for one moment the very dif- 
ferent motive which does or should prompt attend- 
ance at these diverse places of assembly, let us 
consider, for example, a modern music-hall, for it 
will be understood that the architect’s business is 
not with shibboleths but with more material issues. 
The music-hall is well lighted, and attention is paid 
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to heating and ventilation without draught. 


Every 
sitting commands a full and unobstructed view of 
whatever is going on, and each sitter has a separate 
and comfortably upholstered seat. 


Cloak-rooms 
and lavatories, in the extended modern meaning of 
the term, are commodiously to hand. The music 
is the work of trained executants and those who 
say or sing have necessarily been at the pains to 
learn how to make themselves heard and under- 
stood, and how to make their points with certainty 
and precision. Mutatis mutandis, the same obser- 
vations apply to the picture-house and the visitor 
can spend an hour or two in either, his body at 
ease and himself, therefore, free to relish what- 
ever of intellectual or other nourishment is put 
before him. 

Contrast the prevailing type of church; the floor 
obstructed by piers: lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion imperfect, and draughts mightily prevailing; 
for seating either a rock-bound bench or an un- 
stable and inadequate chair; kneeling a difficulty— 
we even know a cathedral in which it is all but im- 
possible; no provision for the requirements of body 
or raiment, amateur music insufficiently rehearsed ; 
and last, but not least, the officiant untrained in 
voice articulation or pointed speech. What wonder, 
then, that a public, accustomed to lavish consider- 
ation in such matters elsewhere, votes church-going 
an uninviting business. 

There are many reasons for this state of affairs, 
but the chief is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
a false medievalism. It is easy to understand that 
the century the Church of 
England rose in revolt against smug convention- 
ality, and looked back for inspiration to the Middle 
Ages, the medizval type of church was studied 
with enthusiasm and closely- imitated; so much so 
that it remains to this day the standard, despite 
the attempts, happy or otherwise, of a handful of 
hardy innovators. But it was forgotten that in old 
times the church fabric was not only the most lov- 
ingly elaborated building in the parish but also the 
luxurious. An oak bench, though it might 
present a sharp molding to the shoulder blades, 
gave delicious ease to a man used perhaps to sit 
with dogs on a dirty floor and to whom a sound 
roof and glazed windows were the last words in 
solid comfort; while lack of lavatory accommoda- 
tion troubled our ancestors little or not at all. In- 
deed, though mortification of the flesh might be 
undertaken under special direction for special ends, 
discomfort was no part of medizval piety; and the 
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lurking and not uncommon fear that comfort is 
sinful is really rank heathenry. The medizval 
builder was, above all things, up-to-date and pro- 
gressive, and hastened to adopt improved construc- 
tion methods and novel fittings as they became 
known. The dead hand in art did not exist for 
him. 

In the modern church, then, no less care must be 
bestowed on lighting, heating, and ventilation than 
in any other public building. As for piers, they 
are a clumsy device for reducing roof-spans and 
in these times, when any reasonable span can be 
roofed without difficulty, they have no justification. 
There is no reason but prejudice why the sittings 
should not be, as in other buildings, arm-chair stalls 
with cushioned tie-up seats, the invention, by the 
way, we believe, of the old monks or canons. A 
vacuum cleaner is a simple necessity. Then there 
must be cloak-rooms ; no one can pray in a constant 
fuss over hat or umbrella. One or two water- 
closets must be found in some handy place; the 
lack of this elementary provision makes church- 
going impossible or a painful anxiety to many old 
people and invalids; and it may be remarked that, 
by an odd paradox, the knowledge that such things 
are at hand takes away largely the wish to use them. 

As regards kneeling, we admit ourselves beaten ; 
no satisfactory appliance is known to us. It was all 
very well for the saintly Herbert to say “Kneeling 
ne'er spoiled silk stocking”; but the section of the 
race which now affects silk stockings as yet hardly 
shows the knee, while kneeling on any arrangement 
we have come across does play the deuce and all 
with a pair of Sabbath continuations. 

Except in places where they really do sing, a 
choir is, in the writer’s opinion, a nuisance, and 
would best be relegated to a gallery at the west, 
together with the organ, if organ there must be. 
The cost of an organ would often go a long way 
toward providing a little band; and if this were too 
risky, a good gramophone would set the tunes and 
chants far better than an indifferently-played organ, 
and at a comparatively negligible cost. If there were 
no obtrusive choir the need for a long chancel 
would disappear with it; the officiating ministers 
would be placed on a platform, so as to be well 
seen and heard; no pulpit would be wanted. East- 
ward of the clergy there need be a sanctuary only, 
with space enough for communicants, and the Holy 
Table would thus be brought forward, and become. 
as it should be, the visible focus of the building. 
There might be a screen which could be lowered 
in front of the sanctuary for use with a lantern 
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a thing of the highest value, as those who have 
tried it know. Towers and bells, except in special 
cases, are anachronisms; people can find their way 
to other resorts without these reminders; though 
the late Fulham Theatre used, if memory serve, 
to boast a ring of tubes; other theatres have not 
found it essential to follow the lead, for which we 
cannot be too thankful. 

There are many other points in relation to ra- 
tional church-planning on which we might touch; 
we may say, however, in conclusion, that if we have 
had in mind chiefly Anglican church buildings it 
is because the revival of church architecture in 
England has been mainly an Anglican movement ; 
the Roman Catholics have followed generally the 
same lines; and it is interesting to notice how more 
and more the Nonconformists seem to be inclining 
toward the Anglican model in the design of their 
churches. 


Duluth Architects Aid Low Cost 
Housing 


To meet a shortage of houses in Duluth that is 
estimated at three thousand, the Architects’ Asso- 
ciation and the Builders’ Exchange will join forces 
and arrange for extensive construction. The two 
organizations, believing that houses can be built 
more economically than is the practice, have com- 
pleted arrangements for building three houses at 
Each architect has prom- 
ised to submit at least three complete plans and 
specifications for houses costing between $4,500 and 
$6,000. Any architect who has more than three 
houses which he believes would be satisfactory may 
submit plans for them. Eventually there will be 
fifty or more plans submitted. The Builders’ Ex- 
change will then have these plans figured for ma- 
terial, mill work, by general contractors. In other 
words, more than 100 of the leading Duluth firms 
will submit estimates for this The 
estimate is the that will be used—the same 
plan to be operated in connection with the elec- 
trical, plumbing and heating work. Lowest bids 
for the general contract, plumbing, heating and 
electricity will be shown on the plan in order that 
the prospective builder will know exactly what the 
house will cost before the contract is signed. 

The not finance any of 
houses, but one company has already offered to loan 
several hundred thousand dollars to start this work 
and other real estate and investment companies 


the lowest possible cost. 


work. lowest 


one 


Exchange will these 


have offered their co-operation. 
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Retarding the Development of 


American Craftsmanship 
HE Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. have 
announced in a circular dated February, 1920, 
their decision to withdraw from direct solicitation 
from architects and contractors of “Contract Busi- 
ness.” Further, that they will not continue to pro- 
vide facilities for the scheduling of builders’ hard- 
ware from architects’ plans and specifications. 
In announcing this radical change of policy, it 
is stated: 


“In earlier years, all builders’ hardware was sold in 

the form of ‘stock goods’ by the manufacturer to the 
dealer, and by the dealer to the contractor or builder. 
If ‘scheduling’ were needed, it was done by the dealer 
or contractor. The styles were few and simple, the 
dealers’ orders on the manufacturer were in case lots, 
and the manufacturer’s product was made in large 
quantities for stock. With the development of ‘con- 
tract business’ these early and sound conditions have 
been greatly modified; the varieties of builders’ hard- 
ware (in articles, designs, metals and finishes) have 
multiplied far beyond the reasonable requirements, with 
the result that the dealer, while carrying staple goods in 
stock, has drifted into the practice of transmitting his 
‘contract’ or schedule orders to the manufacturer for 
execution, instead of maintaining a stock from which 
to execute them himself. But the proper handling of 
contract business can only be done,” the statement says, 
“by experts, preferably located near the building, and 
therefore who can best be provided by the local dis- 
tributor, not by the manufacturer. 
“Unfortunately, the latter has drifted into this field, 
and frequently has become a competitor of the dis- 
tributor, even to the extent of usurping his market in 
certain important localities. In our judgment the man- 
ufacturer should now withdraw from this field, and 
leave all of the work of distribution in the hands of the 
dealer, where it properly belongs, thereby resuming his 
proper function as a producer, and enabling him to give 
better service to his customers.” 


Probably the most important incentive to the de- 
velopment of craftsmanship in this country has been 
a policy on the part of manufacturers exactly sim- 
ilar to that this company has abandoned. 

This company’s announced new method sets an 
example, which if followed by manufacturers gen- 
erally, will seriously handicap architects in carry- 
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ing forward in verity of style, the work designed. 
Under such a policy architects must needs take 
what they can get. All original design would be- 
come smothered under a deluge of standardization, 
and by constant repetition would reduce the crafts- 
man’s art to the dead level of the commonplace. 
It is therefore improbable that architects will 
quietly rest under such conditions, or willingly 
forego the many artistic advantages attendant on 
the execution of their original designs. 

They undoubtedly will encourage the efforts of 
those manufacturers who co-operate with them, 
and thus give valuable assistance in the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship in this country. 


Gold Medal of Honor of the 
Architectural League 


HROUGH the courtesy of the architects, 

Delano & Aldrich, we are enabled to present 
in this issue a selected lot of reproductions from 
their exhibit at the 1920 exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. This exhibit was 
awarded the Gold Medal of Honor for Architec- 
ture. As hung on the walls of the Vanderbilt 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Building, Delano & 
Aldrich’s exhibit was an important and attractive 
feature of a most dignified collection of architec- 
ture. It was all completely destroyed by the fire 
that occurred at almost the moment of opening. 

The Gold Medal of Honor was established by 
the Architectural League in 1915 to encourage the 
submission of works of architectural merit. Owing 
to the war there was no award in 1918. The 
medal has been awarded to a list of distinguished 
architects and its establishment by the League has 
tended to encourage dignified presentations that 
have served to increase the artistic value of these 
exhibitions. 

The Gold Medal of Honor is the only award 
which is made by the Architectural League of New 
York at its exhibitions. While this policy of lim- 
itation adds lustre by its concentrated attention, it 
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is unfortunate that the League has decided upon 
no means of recognizing much work of great merit. 
In the eyes of the judges there are, no doubt, many 
exhibits which are of such high degree of excel- 
lence as to_be entitled to honorable mention. 


Service As a Contributing Factor 
to High Costs 


HERE are certain definite increases in our 

material prices and wage scales as compared 
with those of before the war, but these are not the 
pith of the situation. It is in the indefinite expenses 


which originate in the degradation of the ideal of 


service that the interference with progress and 
prosperity may be found. 
If a manufactory should fail to support the 


quality of its output as a matter of the first impor- 
tance, if it delivered imperfect material feeling safe 
in the assurance that because of the emergency of 
the need there must be acceptance—if not dumb, at 
acceptance—and the profit forthcoming; it 
would do harm and injustice to that factory’s char- 
acter, to the materials with which it worked and 
to the prosperity of the nation. But progressive 
manufacturers know they must develop, and build, 
and work in a serious, two-fisted way. 

When a factory employe, or a worker in the 


least 
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builuing trades so far demeans himself as to loat 
on the job or to carelessly turn out work which he 
knows is not the best he could do, his doing so 
penalizes the capital which pays him and he also 
degrades the standard of service which makes for 
his character, and just so far (and much farther 
by influence) does he depreciate the quality of 
activity in his trade and in the nation. The loss is 
indefinite and vague, but, in its effect, cumulative. 

The old men can remember days when workmen 
were paid once a year and then not often in money 
but in credit. Labor was not organized into a dic- 
tating force, it was a “down-trodden” labor so far 
as wages were concerned. But its menial position 
was dignified by a certain quality of loyalty and 
workmanship which unfortunately seems less uni- 
versal to-day. There is now no need to pay men 
in notes instead of cash. They are not left to suffer 
a depreciated currency as are teachers, clerks and 
college professors. But every employer of labor 
knows how often errors are made which are due 
He knows it to 
be an indefinite loss which he must bear, that the 
errors must be corrected at his expense and not 
passed on to the consumer. With the wisdom of 
experience or of training, he knows that the emer- 
gency of the demand will never permit the deliver- 
ing of poor material. It is full time that the worker 
accepted a share in the responsibility. 


solely to a lack of proper service. 
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On Monastic Art 


(Continued from 430) 


page 
the eleventh century the bare pillars became full of 
life, their capitals were covered with a flowering 
of stone, the portals were peopled with statues, 
though there was something rude and ingenuous 
in the most antique figures. The abbots, who 
were building churches, put all the wealth of the 
abbeys at the disposition of sculptors who traveled 
from studio to studio, allowing their own models 
to be used and in turn deriving inspiration by the 
work of others. 

Following sculpture came painting. To this day, 
in the abbatial church of St. Savin, near Poitiers, 
one may find for his admiration, the speaker said, 
some extraordinary mural specimens, little known 
to tourists. Fashioned in the eleventh century- 
the most ancient in date—they prove that the 
monks had discovered processes of art that had been 
lost, and these the Italians were to bring to per- 


fection. These great compositions successfully 
concealed the cold nakedness of the stone, and 
vaults and walls were vivified. 

About the middle of the twelfth century the 


monks also learned how to paint on glass and they 
at once conceived the idea of putting it in the win- 
dows of their sanctuaries. “From this point of 
view, the reconstruction of the Abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris marks an epoch,’ the speaker said. 
“The Abbot Auger called together, for the pur- 
pose of building and ornamenting this magnificent 
edifice, the most famous architects, sculptors and 
painters, and according to M. Male, “ ‘Gothic archi- 
tecture and the great monumental architecture 
were born at St. Denys.’ 

Mention was made of the fact that St. Bernard 
struggled against this sudden wealth of beauty, 
dreaming of more simple artistic formule. The 
church which he built at Clairveaux is almost naked 
in the coldness of the walls, and the Cistercian 
churches erected under St. Bernard’s influence, as 
the speaker said, were characterized by the greatest 
The Cistercians, as was natural, were 
drawn into the current and they were called upon 
to play a considerable part in a new form of art 


soberness. 
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the Gothic. At the end of the twelfth century 
there arose a wonderful growth of cathedrals in 
France, and extending to England and Spain. The 
White Monks of Citeaux built remarkable Gothic 
monasteries, and in swarming over Europe they 
carried their new form of art with them. In Eng- 
land the Cistercian Abbeys of Fountains, Kirkstall 
and Furness must, to judge by their ruins, have 
been among the fairest jewels of English Gothic 
art, the speaker said. 

For a moment Professor De Wulf considered a 
type of sacred literature, which developed at the 
same time as architecture and sculpture, and which 
he called no less original expression of the artistic 
mentality of the cloisters. It consisted of a number 
of Latin hymns of unquestionable beauty, Latin 
having become more flexible under the influence 
of the studies of grammar and rhetoric. 

Passing to the thirteenth century, which formed 
a new period in monastic art, Professor De Wulf 
remarked that it would require months to set forth 
the influence of the mendicant orders in literature, 
painting, sculpture and architecture. He admitted 
that their churches and methods of construction 
had been greatly criticized and they themselves 
accused of a betrayal of holy poverty. “The truth 
of the matter is,” the professor said, “that all the 
Franciscan and Dominican churches of this period 
were built in the most crowded and democratic 
quarters of the cities, and that in them everything 
was sacrificed to the requirements of preaching 
to enormous congregations; they are simple and 
bare and vast, planned so that everything should 
converge upon the pulpit and altar, and show but 
scant regard for the rigid rules which made a great 
cathedral a system. But is this a betrayal of Gothic, 
or is it not rather another art manifesting a new 
type of beauty? Some of these buildings give us 
a thrill, notably the basilica of Assisi which Brother 
Elias built in memory of Francis immediately after 
his death, and which for a century served as a type 
of all mendicant churches. 

“The fact that painting came to fruition under 
the protection of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
is sufficient to immortalize the artistic work of the 
mendicant Orders.” 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Beaux-Arts Architects’ Pageant 
The Society of 
Pageant of Ancient 
York. 
ful from every point of view of any previously held. 
Lloyd Warren was the chairman, James Monroe Hew- 
lett designed and executed the scenery, and Henry Daven- 
port staged the production, assisted by George S. Chappell 
and Howard Greenley. Their combined efforts were so 
perfectly interwoven that they might have been the result 
of the genius of one man, and fitting into the artistic 
mosaic was the music arranged by Kenneth M. Murchison, 
which began with “Les Pompiers,” sung by the students in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris for the last 100 years. 


Beaux-Arts Architects has staged “A 
France” at the Hotel Astor in New 
It was, it is claimed, the most beautiful and success- 


Awards in Brick Design Competition 


A competition arranged by the Chicago Brick Exchange 
and announced in a previous issue has just been decided. 
The object of the competition was to produce a design 
which when built will result in a worthy display of Dear- 
born brick. 

Dearborn brick is a new type of Chicago common brick 
just developed, a brick with great artistic possibilities, and 
of remarkable hardness and durability. 

The first prize, $150, was won by Fred M. Hodgdon, 
of Coolidge & Hodgdon, 134 South La Salle Street. The 
second prize, $100, was won by George Loyd Barnum, 4846 
Hutchinson Street. The third prize, $50, was won by 
Willard G. Searles, Rapinia, III. 

The judges were: Charles S. Frost, Emery B. Jackson, 
I. K. Pond and Howard Shaw. 


Independent Art Exhibit 


The cubists, the futurists, and all the other ultra-mod- 
ernists in art are liberally represented in the fourth 
annual exhibition of the Society of Indevendent Artists 
now in progress on the roof garden of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. All may contribute without the fear 
if approval by jury or without the stimulation of a prize, 
provided they have the necessary $10 fee. 

The result is that everyone is on a par and the public 
is left to judge of the merits of the works placed on 
view. Even the Red Men have broken into this display 
of art, and the work done by the young Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona forms one of the most interesting 
entries of the exhibition. 

It was estimated that there were 3000 visitors at the 
opening of the exhibition. 

In the foreword to the catalog is the statement that the 
exhibits of the society have consisted of works of artists 
who believe that there should be a great annual showing 
of art in which every tendency can be represented, and 
that no attempt has been or can be made to keep out 
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exhibits considered bad by one person or by many persons. 
\ll artists shall have an equal opportunity. 

The result is that a visitor to the exhibit finds the en- 
tries listed alphabetically, and he has to make the round 
of the galleries in search of what he may consider worth 
while. Each exhibitor is entitled by his fee of $10 to have 
two pictures included in the exhibition, and nearly 600 
are represented in the present collection. 


American-Made Tapestries 


lhough there is a movement on foot to make tapestry 
weaving a part of the re-educational work among soldiers, 
women are the best masters in the art of restoring and 
preserving old tapestries, says Arts and Decoration. 

\mericans have heretofore 


been dependent on other 
countries their tapestries, 


but. the American home- 
maker and art patron alike are beginning, with patriotic 
fervor, to aspire and reach out for the product in this as 
in the other fine and industrial arts. 


for 


From Fifth Avenue, where the finest examples of ancient 
tapestries are exhibited, in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
in the shops of famous importers, to the Kleiser-Edge- 
water Looms, where some of the finest American tapes- 
tries are made, is perhaps less than an hour’s journey, 
while the Herter Looms, located within the busiest dis- 
trict of New York City, continue to create and supply the 
demands made upon them by decorators, architects and 
art patrons. 

\ visit to any of these looms is of untold interest. Here 
we do not find the throb and haste of the power-propelled 
factory. Each studio, in turn, seems more like a great, 
quiet school, where tasks are being accomplished in peace- 
ful silence. One is impressed with the seriousness and 
earnestness with which the work is being accomplished, 
through patient years of apprenticeship, before the stu- 
dent becomes a talented and gifted worker, taught by im- 
ported experts, old in the art. As a reward there are few 
instances to be found in modern work of more perfect 
or exact adaptations of the ancient examples than are 
found right here, but admittedly lacking in charm and 
color which only age has given to the ancient examples 
extant. 


Duluth Art Association Active 


To educate its members to an appreciation of art as an 
expression of social conditions, individual tastes and of 
convention and tradition, and in its relation to architec- 
ture, sculpture, mural decorations, or such handicraft as 
goldsmith’s work, enameling, pottery, and wood-carving, is 
the aim of the Duluth Art Association. 

As a means to this end there is being given a series of 
valuable exhibits, extending over a period of 
months. 

The pictures on exhibition are loaned by Duluth people 
from their private collections. Many of the paintings are 


several 
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the work of American artists, a fact which emphasizes 
the fact that the local art association will do its part in 
bringing the works of American artists into prominence. 

The March program called for an exhibition of interior 
decoration schemes, furniture and the sort of work that 
can be done by any person in making his own home more 
attractive. 

In April there will be an exhibition of objects of art 
in the possession of Duluth people which they have pur- 
chased abroad. This will not only be an interesting col- 
lection from the standpoint of the art objects themselves. 
but will be an interesting reflection of the personalities 
of the people making the purchases. 

The public schools of Duluth will furnish the program 
for May in the form of an exhibition of school work. 

In conjunction with these exhibitions there will also be 
lectures each month which will deal with the practical 
application of art to the home and life of the average 
individual. 


Home Loan Banks and Tax Exemp- 
tion to Aid Building 


Senator Calder has introduced in Congress a bill for the 
establishment of a system of home loan banks, something 
similar in general plan to the Federal Farm Loan Banks. 
This proposal also includes a tax exemption feature. 

Still another bill proposes to make more liquid the assets 
of building loan associations by authorizing them to issue 
bonds secured by deposits of their real estate mortgages. 


The encouraging feature of all these proposals lies in 
the fact that professional builders, real estate men and 
the public are awake as to the situation which exists and 
there are many minds operating in the tremendous task 
which faces the nation in overcoming the acute shortage. 

There is no sign that this shortage can be relieved for 
a long time to come, but it seems certain now that 1920 
will be probably the greatest year in all our history in the 
building trade. 

Anything less than unprecedented activity will fall very 
far short of meeting even the most imminent and pressing 
of the demands for housing accommodations throughout 
the country. 


Jade 


Jade, though little used by Europeans, is still prized by 
the Chinese and other Asiatics, and is especially notable 
for its extensive use in every continent in prehistoric 
times. Ornaments and utensils of this stone are found 
among the lake dwellers of Switzerland, the ancient peo- 
ples of France, Mexico, Central America, Greece, Egypt 
and Asia Minor. The name has been loosely applied to 
various green stones, but is now recognized as belonging 
to only two species—nephrite, a form of amphibole and 
the more common, and jadeite, a form of pyroxene. Jade 
has been of great interest to archaeologists, as jade ob- 
jects so universally distributed, often far from known 
sources of the material, have seemed to indicate great pre- 
historic migration. The chief present locality of jadeite is 
in Upper Burmah, and here the Chinese obtain material 
for cutting into many forms. Bauer mentions having 
seen a piece of the stone containing less than three cubic 
feet that was valued at $50,000. Nephrite is found chiefly 
in Turkestan, but occurs also in Siberia, New 
It may be of sombre interest 


Eastern 


Zealand, Alaska and Silesia. 
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for the late 


before the 
Czar and Czarina of Russia had a canopy of Siberian 
nephrite thirteen feet in height. 


to recall that tombs made war 


Architectural Aspects 


Building 


In a letter to the Philadelphia Ledger, Clarence W. 
Brazer, of the State Board of Examiners of Architects, 
and himself a practitioner, discusses the proposed Dela- 
ware River Bridge and its effect upon the whole metro- 
politan district of Philadelphia and a similar area on the 
New Jersey side. 

Such a great bridge, he states, will rise to a consider- 
able height and with its towers and abutments become a 
landmark visible for many miles. Even in New York, in 
the midst of the highest buildings in the world, the great 
bridges spanning the East River are not in the least over- 
shadowed. An awkward or ungraceful structure would 
be a great blot on the landscape. This bridge is, there- 
fore, an important problem in city planning and archi- 
tecture, as well as of engineering stresses. In important 
civic and esthetic problems in which engineering is in- 
volved there should undoubtedly be an association of a 
town-planning architect with a structural engineer. The 
most successful great bridges have been so designed. Let 
us not forget that the skyscrapers, such as the Woolworth 
Building, which have made America famous, were designed 
by architects who engaged structural engineers to deter- 
mine the stresses and economy of structure required by 
the form determined upon. 

There have been many conflicting suggestions for the 
location and design of this bridge, and possibly some of 
the best solutions may not have been published. A matter 
of such magnitude so vitally affecting the whole metropoli- 
tan district on both sides of the river should not be de- 
cided without carefully weighing the merits of all sugges- 
tions obtainable. 

One of the best ways to obtain and consider such plans 
is by an impartial and open competition conducted on a 
well-established and equitable program which would fur- 
nish each competitor with full information as to the re- 
quirements and as to all the terrain within the extremes 
considered available for location. With the plans submitted 
in such a competition weighed by a jury on which are 
both engineers and architects of town-planning experi- 
ence, good judgment and broad vision, the best design 
should be selected. This, he states, would automatically 
determine whether an engineer or an architect should con- 
trol the design. 


of Bridge 


City Planning in a Nutshell 


One of the clearest, most comprehensive yet concise 
statements of the essence and value of city planning has 
been set forth in a leaflet prepared by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on City Plan of Pittsburgh. It is as follows: 

Purpose.—The creation and promotion of comprehen- 
sive plans for the development of Pittsburgh. 

Effects——(1) More and better business. (2) Better 
homes and fewer slums. (3) Order, system and economy 
in public works. (4) Protection and extension of homes 
and industries. (5) Stabilization of real estate 
(6) A more convenient and practical city. (7) A safer 
and more healthful city. (8) A more attractive city. 

Why Necessary.—Complete plans for a residence or in- 
dustrial plant assure the correctness and relative adjust- 


values. 
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ment of individual rooms or parts of the plant. Similarly, 
comprehensive plans for the city (elastic and not too 
rigid) will make more certain the correctness of detailed 
public works and private development. Such plans will 
eliminate present haphazard growth. Without compre- 
hensive plans no stable order or system can be established 
and desirable social and economic improvement cannot be 
made. 

Scope.—The city plan to be prepared will include physi- 
cal plans for an adequate street and boulevard system, 
increased and co-ordinated steam, railway and water trans- 
portation with advantageous terminals, necessary play- 
grounds, parks and public buildings, better water supply 
and sewage disposal proper utilization of our 
water fronts, together with studied and definite proposals 
to secure more economical food distribution, increased 
industrial development, satisfactory housing conditions, 
and the conservation and enhancement of property values. 

Program.—To plan wisely it is first of all necessary to 
know what the present city is. All existing plans and 
information must be examined. Present conditions and 
the tendencies of the city’s growth must be ascertained. 
Then will follow the study and development of plans. All 
existing, well planned projects will, it is hoped, be incor- 
porated into the general plans, each item falling into its 
proper subordinate place. Detailed projects will not as a 
rule be initiated by this committee, but good projects 
initiated by others will probably be supported. There will 
therefore be no conflict with the work of the municipal 
or county departments. 


systems, 


A Plea for a Labor Board for New 
York State 


In a from Smith of New York 
urging an appropriation for the continuing of the gover- 
nor’s labor board, the governor is reported to have urged 
the need of a flexible board of mediation, representing 
employers, employees and the public, serving voluntarily 
and able to act in various parts of the State. 

After reviewing the history of the labor board, created 
as the result of a conference on industrial problems called 
by him in August, 1919, the governor said: 

“During the present disturbed conditions and until our 
people find themselves, I consider it essential to be able 
to continue the work of this board and to utilize for adding 
to its personnel, as special members, from time to time, 
local representatives of the industries involved. For this 
I have asked the mayors of cities to supply me with names 
of citizens willing to act in such capacity. This board 
is by no means a permanent institution. It has been called 
into being to meet an emergency and will be discontinued 
when that emergency has passed. 

“The experience of the board has demonstrated the 
value of dealing with industrial unrest before it ripens 
into a strike. In this way loss of production and wages 
and a general demoralization of the community through a 
strike or lockout are avoided.” 


message Governor 


Insurance Given to Westinghouse 
Emploves 


An insurance policy for the sum of $500 will be given 
entirely without cost to every employee of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company who has been 
in the service of the company for a period of six months 
or more, according to a statement made by one of the 
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officials of 
March 1. 

In addition, the employees may increase the value of 
their policies to amounts varying from $1,000 to $2,000, 
depending upon their length of service and continuity of 
savings, by depositing 2 per cent of their wages with the 
company, on which they receive the usual savings bank 
interest. 


retroactive to 


The 


the company. plan is 


After an employee has maintained the required deposits 
for a period of five years he may discontinue or withdraw 
his deposits from the savings fund without in any way 
affecting the value of his insurance policy. 

In order to provide for cases where employees need 
some money and do not wish to disturb their savings and 
thus affect the value of their insurance policy, loans will 
be made by the company to the extent of go per cent of 
the amount to the credit of the employee in the savings 
fund. This insurance will affect approximately 50,000 
people. 


Artist Rejects $200,000 


Devotion to church art work in New York, to which he 
consecrated himself eleven years ago, has caused Theodore 
E. Tsavalas to turn down an offer of $200,000 to return to 
his native country. Greece, and paint a series of pictures 
for St. John’s Church in Marathon. 

Tsavalas has been painting the great murals and fres- 
coes in the Greek Church of the Holy Trinity on Seventy- 
second Street for eleven years, receiving no salary. Oc 
casionally the congregation is asked for a contribution for 
the artist, and it is always generous. 

Tsavala vowed to the bishop of the cathedral in 
Sparta, Greece, eleven years ago, that he would never 
return to Greece until he had completed the paintings in 
the New York church. The work was then expected to 
take twelve years. It will take three years more than was 
first estimated. 





Urge Art Board to Judge Buildings 


Cleveland may have a city art commission to pass upon 
the plans for all public monuments and such other struc- 
tures of a public character as pavilions, shelter houses, 
drinking fountains and the like. 

Under the plan, which already has the approval of the 
city plan commission and the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety, the commission would be composed of five mem- 
bers, the director of the art museum, a painter designer, 
an architect, an engineer and a sculptor. 

The commission would be provided for in an amend- 
ment to the building code, restraining the building com- 
missioner from granting permits until the plans had been 
approved from an artistic standpoint. 


Midget Furniture for Museums 


The home furnishings of Mrs. Lavina W. Magri (Mrs. 
Tom Thumb), who died recently, will be placed in mu- 
seums by the terms of her will which has been filed here. 
Her collection is said to include the smallest practical fur- 
niture in use. Two miniature sewing machines and a 
piano are among the pieces mentioned by the will. Sev- 
eral of the articles were gifts from European royalty 
before whom she performed. The remainder of her prop- 
erty is divided among her husband, Vount Magri, also a 
midget, and two nephews. 
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What Do You Think of This? 


Recently the journeyman plumbers of Chicago passed a 
resolution that no members of their organization would be 
permitted to work on any building where the entire drain- 
age system from the building line was not laid with iron 
pipe. It is reported that the master plumbers have not 
agreed to this suggestion, but if the recent successes of 
other unions who have made equally drastic demands are 
indicative as to the probable result, the cost of plumbing 
is going to enhance enormously, and when the scarcity of 
iron pipe is taken into account many buildings will be 
without drainage for months to come. 

How long will it be before contractors, architects and 
owners will unite and insist that they should at least be 


consulted as to how they should spend their own money? 

It would appear to an architect that recent history in 
Chicago would justify the suggestion that the City Council, 
Association of Commerce, Chicago Real Estate Board, 
Chicago Clearing House Association, Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association of Chicago, the Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects and all other associations should ad- 
journ and let the Chicago Building Trades Council run 
their affairs. 

When the protest of a business agent of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor has more weight with the City Coun: 
cil of Chicago (as was evidenced in connection with the 
consideration of the Daylight Saving Ordinance) than the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and all other civic 
bodies, as well, the thoughtful citizen may well ask, “What 
are we coming to?” and when architects are compelled to 
design their buildings to comply with the demands of the 
labor unions, and owners are compelled to pay enormous- 
ly enhanced costs not for something that is better, but to 
satisfy the whims of some labor business agent, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, “Why shouldn’t we all turn over 
our affairs to the business agents and thus be relieved of 
all responsibility, except paying the cost without protest?” 


To extent, doubt, some of the contractors’ 
associations in their working rules are as guilty of ques- 
tionable practices as those of any labor union. As for ex- 
ample, the rules of the Cut Stone Association, the sched- 
ule of estimating work by the Steam Fitters and Master 
Plumbers’ Association, the rules for estimating marble and 
tile work, sprinkler equipment, etc. 
ally 


From the 


some no 


The question natur- 
will be asked, “What can we do about it?” 
Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois 


Society of Architects. 


Real City Planning 


Where city planning in America has too frequently been 
limited to ambitious projects for the grouping of monu- 
mental public buildings “the city beautiful” rather than 
the city wholesome, it has remained for London to con- 
sider rather than the nobler project of making the city 
“a better place to live in.” 

It was Sir Martin Conway who presented the idea at a 


meeting of the London Society. He wished, he said, it 


were possible to “knock the East End of London fiat 
and set it up on end,” to tear down and wipe out the slum 
regions with their narrow tortuous streets and alleys, 


and acres upon acres of pitiful two- and three-story habi- 
tations, and replace them with great buildings going up 
in the air far as they could be carried, fitted with 
modern sanitary comforts, and surrounded with wide 
streets and open park spaces that would be available when 


as e 
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mountain sheep horn. 


or yucca strips. 





the teeming population of the East End lived in the air 
instead of burrowing in the mews and byways as now. 
He ridiculed the idea of skyscrapers on narrow present- 
day streets as merely multiplying the problems of traffic, 
whereas his plan to replace the slum population in the 
air with wide streets and parks would afford room and 
breathing space in the heart of the city itself. 


Questions of cost were, of course, obtruded and were 
answered with the theory that the city should be empow- 
ered to assume ownership of the air above the present 
building height restrictions. It would then be in position 
to grant permits to skyscrapers at a stipulated rate and 
the revenue from the air would provide funds for the 
demolition of the present slums and the acquisition of 
property for wider streets and park purposes. The re- 
markable feature is that the project was soberly received 
and seriously considered by the conservative London 
audience which a few years ago would have been the first 
to ridicule any proposal of introducing any kind of sky- 
scraper into the British metropolis. 


Ruins of an Ancient Pueblo Un- 
covered 


Three years ago Earl H. Morris, representing the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, undertook the excavation 
of an ancient Pueblo ruin in Aztec, N. M. The work 
was begun at the public-spirited suggestion and through 
the courtesy of H. D. Abrams, the owner of the property, 
and being financed from the Archer M. Huntington 
fund for surveying Southwestern United States. Mr. 
Morris’ early finds aroused considerable public interest 
and the “Aztec ruin” became widely known as the first 
American apartment house. 


1S 


During the last month the museum party has uncovered 
a new section of the ruin, revealing several rooms filled 
with sand and fallen débris. These rooms were in perfect 
condition, just as left by the last occupants. The ceilings 
were standing and the objects left by the inhabitants were 
scattered about on the floor. Nothing had disturbed them 
except the fine layer of dust sifted over all. One of the 
rooms had been filled to the ceiling and was found to be 
a burial room. Mr. Morris wrote briefly to Dr. Clark 
Wissler, curator of the department of anthropology at the 
American Museum, concerning his most recent findings. 


“In two second-story chambers there was a large ac- 
cumulation of dry refuse,” he says. “One of these yielded 
some excellent specimens of textiles and a body with 
wrappings in a very good state of preservation. Above 
the refuse in the other room there were upon the fallen 
third floor a surprising number of stone implements, sev- 
eral bone tools, some beautifully worked wooden boards, 
seven coiled basket plaques (three well preserved) and a 
digging implement with handle wood and _ blade 
In the refuse beneath this layer 
we have to date found the remains of five children (thre 


of of 


with wrappings perfectly preserved), four baskets in ex- 
cellent shape, a wooden dipper, some beads and various 


odds 


and ends. 


“Three-fourths of the deposit is still to be gone over 


The outer covering of the wrapped bodies is particularly 
interesting. Each body was placed upon a rush mat. 
the sides were folded inward and one doubled upward 


Then 


The whole was then tied into a long package with cord 
As yet I have not opened any of the 
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bundles, so do not know what the interiors may contain 
besides the These finds certainly are important. 
They are from anything we have previously 


1” 
uncovered. 


bones. 


different 


In contrast to the tiny cliff house of the park, the great 
Pueblo ruin, with its 300 square feet of area and its 400 
The greater part 
visitors may walk 
over the tops of the massive walls, gazing down into the 
many chambers Very interesting are these walls—ap- 
proximately three feet thick, and built of dressed sand- 
stone, carried piece by piece by the tireless builders from 
the quarries, of which the nearest lies two and a half 
miles from the ruin. For this prehistoric people had no 
beasts of burden. The cedar logs, from eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, which support the floors and ceilings 
of all the rooms, were also conveyed from a distance, for 
no such trees grow in the vicinity of Aztec, nor are there 
any indications that they have ever grown there. But if 
follows the course of the Animas River toward its 
source in the mountains he will, after a journey of 100 to 
150 miles, reach an ancient forest where great cedars 
This river passes within a few rods of the ruin. 


odd rooms, is wonderfully impressive. 
of the remains is now uncovered, and 


one 


grow. 


It is safe to infer that the ancient builders of the pres- 
ent ruin journeyed to the forests above, cut these huge 
logs and rafted them down the stream. As they lived in 
a stone age and had no tools of metal, these logs were 
worked with stone axes. Their ends are cut smooth and 
square, and one can still see on their surfaces the marks 
of the stone tools. 


Maintenance Men 


The need of a central organization, composed of every 
interest having to do with buildings, never more 
urgent than now. At present, any owner completing any 
structure that requires temporary heat, is compelled to 
employ hoisting engineers, steam fitters, licensed engi- 
neers as well as firemen, three shifts, paying overtime for 
night work, Saturday afternoons and Sundays, and the 
average cost per week to maintain such a “gang,” without 
fuel or supplies, is approximately $1,100. 


was 


Can any thoughtful man advance any reasons why any 
owner should be compelled to submit to this holdup? 


Che policy of the labor unions to-day seems to be “Get 
all you can while the getting is good.” The above prac- 
tice is only one of many which have grown out of the di- 
vided responsibility in dealing with the labor unions. The 
practice above complained of has never been approved 
by the Building Construction Employers’ Association of 
Chicago, nor, the editor is advised, has it ever been ap- 
proved by the association that put it into effect, that is, 
the “Masons and Builders.” 

It appears that about one year ago a demand was made 
on certain general contractors who were doing work on 
a cost plus percentage basis, to put hoisting engineers in 
charge of the heating plants where temporary heat was 
being maintained, the hoisting engineers being put on the 
pay roll in addition to the licensed engineers required 
by law, and, as every one knows, a licensed engineer re 
fireman to do the work. The steamfitters also 
insisted that their men must be kept on and of course, the 
more the job cost, the more the contractor made, there- 
fore the hoisting engineers were employed The practice 
was thus started, and has been allowed to continue with- 
out official action of the contracting associations. 


quires a 
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The the relationship between contractors 
and the labor unions is in need of a most searching inves- 
tigation and radical readjustment, and the investigation 
should be conducted by representatives of all of the various 
associations directly 


problem of 


interested in buildings. 
interested because they must pay the bills. Architects are 
interested they should know definitely how to 
plan their work and how to estimate its cost. Contractors 
are interested as they are the ones who deal directly with 
the unions, and contractors’ associations have a duty to the 
building public not to needlessly permit holdups 
which add to building costs. Money so paid is nothing 
but a holdup and is an indirect method of levying graft. 

How long will the building public of Chicago tolerate 
such practices ? 

From the Monthly Bulletin of the 


Owners are 


because 


such 
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New York Lists City-Owned Land 
Available for Housing 


The first step toward municipal housing has been taken 
in New York. The Board of Aldermen has called upon 
the Board of Estimate, in a resolution, to prepare a list 
of city-owned lands, so that “in the event of a housing 
crisis” the city might construct dwellings to be rented at 
a fair price. The resolution follows: 

Resolved, That we, the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New York, do hereby request the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of this city 

To cause to be prepared a list of all city-owned lands 
available for building purposes ; 

To secure from reputable builders and architects plans 
and estimates for the construction of temporary and sub- 
stantial buildings so that they may be made speedily avail- 
able for occupancy in the event of a crisis arising as a 
result of the existing housing problem; 

To provide for the construction of such buildings if, in 
their judgment, a situation arises which warrants such 
action; and in that event 

To authorize the Controller of this city to rent such 
buildings to citizens of this city during such crisis and for 
such period of time and at such fair rental value as 
they, the said Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
may determine. 


Aid 
Building 


A State-aid plan for salaried workers in Minnesota who 
wish to build homes and pay for them by installment is 
advocated by Senator Leonard Lord. 


Advocate State for Home 


He suggests that the State raise a fund by issuing 4 
per cent certificates of indebtedness or bonds for public 
subscription. The fund would be available at 5 per cent 
interest to prospective home builders through a local hous- 
ing commission which would be responsible for investi- 
gating, as does a federal land bank when a man wishes 
to buy a farm, and would make certain of the individual's 
credit and character and that the home proposed was of 
standard design and economical. 

The buyer would repay the housing association in 20 
years at 5 per cent, the association repaying the State 
treasury. The extra 1 per cent would apply largely as 
against insurance losses. The plan, Senator Lord says, 
by eliminating the element of profit, would stimulate home 
building and ownership by salaried men. 
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Geological Survey issues report on Portland cement in 
1919. 

The House Military Affairs Committee adopted a policy 
of universal military training, 


1922. 


to become effective July I, 


* * + 
The Navy Appropriation Bill for 1921 passed the House 
March 23, carrying $425,000,000—$104,000,000 is to 


on the navy’s construction program. 
*« « x 


carry 


It is announced from Brussels that negotiations are under 
way with Great Britain for a loan of £5,000,000, and that 
money will be used for reconstruction of devastated dis- 
tricts of Belgium. 

Senator 


Fletcher introduced a bill authorizing reclama- 
tion of 


unused lands in the West and South through a 
series of bond issues, operating similar to the Federal 
Farm Loan System. 

Continuance of the longshoremen’s strike will interfere 
with the building program. Virtually all of the lumber 
from the South comes by water. The Clyde Line handles 
100,000,000 feet a year, the Mallory Line half that amount. 
sanco 
Janeiro 


It is reported that the Industrial Americano is 
about to erect in Rio de 10,000 North American 
style wooden houses, to be sold at prices of $400, $600 
and $1,000 each, according to size, the payments to be 
made by installments. 


* x 


Plans for an extensive building campaign among stu- 
dent organizations at the University of Pennsylvania are 
announced by Recorder Nitzsche, following closely the an- 
nouncement by university trustees of the campus expan- 
sion and the erection of several new department and dor- 
mitory structures. 

* * . 

The National Executive Committee of the American 
Legion announces a membership of over a million dis- 
tributed through 8475 posts. New York leads with 891 
posts, Illinois has 553, Pennsylvania 511, Iowa 462, Minne- 
sota 448, Ohio 382, Missouri 291, Michigan 271, Indiana 
270, and Massachusetts 252. 

+ * * 


Cuba plans to replace its present inadequate National 
Library at a cost of $200,000. A new city jail is to be built 
on the outskirts of Havana, at a cost of $1,000,000. A 
monument to the memory of the American battleship 
Maine, involving $150,000, and the national capitol build- 
erected. 


ing, for which $2,500,000 are also to be 





Wall Street Journal states that building permit figures 
for 1919 indicate that the country is still $2,000,000,000 or 
more in arrears in its program. In spite of record-break- 
ing figures of about $1,312,000,000 last year, slackening in 
building activity during 1917 and 1918 put the United States 
so far behind that it will probably take some years to 
catch up. 
x * * 

American Farm Bureau Federation was organized 
March 5 at a meeting of representatives from twenty-eight 
State Farmers’ Bureaus. The objects of the Federation 
are to correlate and strengthen individual State farm 
bureaus and similar State organizations in a national body, 


News trom Various Sources 
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to promote, protect and represent business, economic, so- 
cial and educational interests of farmers and to develop 


agriculture. Membership of the Federation was placed at 


700,000. 
* * * 


Chamber of Commerce announces appointment of 
Chauncey D. Snow, former commercial attaché at 
as head of its new department of foreign trade. The new 
department of the Chamber is one of several that are 
being organized as a means of dividing the work of the 
Chamber up along lines of the great divisions of industry. 
The other departments to be created include industrial 
production, domestic distribution, transportation and com- 
munication, finance, insurance and civic development. 

« * * 


Paris, 


Prof. E. B. Matthews, National Research Council, and 
M. O. Leighton, National Service Represenative on En 
gineering Council, have been authorized by the recently 
created Board of Survey and Maps, to organize an ad- 
visory council to said board, consisting of representatives 
of engineering, geographic and other organizations, which 
shall represent the public and the professions in the pres- 
entation and discussion of unofficial demands and needs in 
connection with the mapping work of the United States 


- * * 





In an effort to solve the rent problem in New York City, 
Mayor Hylan recently sent out a call for a conference of 
real estate men, building contractors, dealers in building 
material, labor leaders and men and firms associated with 
the building industry to be held March 15. In announcing 
the call the Mayor said he had been assured by an official 
of the Real Estate Board that realty men in that city are 
prepared to invest between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 in 
new building if they are assured that building companies, 
dealers in building materials and labor will not make ad- 
vances in prices within a stated period. 


* * . 


In an address on International Parcel Post, by Otto 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General, before the 
Foreign Trade Section of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, he stated that the international parcel has 
developed into a most important and most formidable 
function of the world’s greatest transportation medium, 
the postal service. He stated that the United States mail 
carries more separately handled units of commodity than 
any other single transportation system. The domestic 
parcel post alone, he said, has long since passed the billion 
mark in yearly shipments, while the letters and periodi- 
cals, each separately handled through half a dozen proc- 
esses, run into staggering figures. 


post 


* * * 





Department of Interior received plan of proposed or- 
ganization of the Division of Research and Statistics of 
the American Petroleum Institute, by Van. H. Manning, 
chairman of Committee on Improvements and Methods and 
Chief of Bureau of Mines. In this report Dr. Manning 
outlines a program for Government co-operation with the 
oil industry designed to increase efficiency and decrease 
costs. A committee is being formed to take up this ques- 
tion, representatives being appointed by the Bureau of 
Mines, Geological Survey, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers and the 
Society for Testing Materials. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





HILE the statistics of the past several months have 

shown the building of factories to be the first point 
of attack in the building program and to show the largest 
number of contracts let, the building of small homes 
promises to be the second and immediately following 
activity. 

Each day brings news of some new development scheme 
which proposes to erect houses of six to eight rooms. On 
March 28 eight building and loan charters were issued 
at Harrisburg, Pa.; seven of them for $1,000,000 and one 
for $2,000,000. One of the sensations of the week was 
the organization of a $15,000,000 corporation in Chicago 
which proposes to finance the individual construction of 
homes. 

The Tinkham bill, now under consideration in the House 
of Representatives, is designed to offer further Federal 
assistance in the solution of the housing problem 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, in speaking before 
the New England Street Railway Club, favored public 
credits to encourage home building and home owning. 
“No better public investment could be made,” he 
“than the creation of a greater number of home-owners 
in America. The ownership of property helps to make a 
substantial and self-respecting citizenry. Even an altruist 
of exalted vision ought to find inspiration in helping to 
bring about such a blessing as this.” 


says, 


It is true that these activities are not only most pro- 
pitious for the solution of the housing difficulties, but for 
the future welfare of our country. If out of our housing 
shortage we should become a nation of home-owners, 
certainly the cloud has a silver lining. 

There is no way by which we may dispose of our ex- 
travagant living and extravagant politics so quickly as by 
each getting down to our own little patch of earth and 
setting about perfecting a home upon it. Most of the 
ugliness and squalor of our manufacturing towns are 
directly traceable to the transitory character of tenants 
who misuse cottages and allow he accumulation of dirt 
because it may be so easily left behind them. The irre- 
sponsibility is easily adopted as a habit of mind. It is then 
displayed in the careless quality of work as well as in 
the litter of the public parks and streets: for there is 
always another job as well as another house. It is easy 
to start over again with everything fresh. 

In Pittsburgh, last year, 60,000 families bought their 
own homes. The real estate men say that the same tend- 
ency continues this year. Many apartment-house dwellers 
in New York have combined to purchase the building in 
which they live and the Spring and Fall 
wasteful in its universality, will be reduced. 


moving, so 


NDER an emergency message from the Governor, 
U the Legislature has passed a group of eleven housing 
bills designed to curb profiteering landlords and furnish al! 
possible relief to tenants. There was a twelfth bill in the 
group which provided the exemption from State income 
tax of the incomes on mortgages up to $40,000. But this 
bill was not reported out of committee and it is believed 


it will be killed. 


These laws are the product of much heated controversy, 
but that they offer any means of relief ‘it is impossible to 
believe. Probably their chief effect will be to further 
discourage investment. 


HERE seems more hope in the project of Mayor 

Hylan to bring together the varying interests of the 
building situation in New York City. It is true that noth- 
ing has yet been accomplished in solving the difficulties of 
the structural ironworkers, but the masons are again at 
work, 


The New York Times, in commenting upon the situation 
editorially, recognizes the important question of materials. 
“In all lines,” it says, “the market is thoroughly disor- 
ganized, and the difficulty centers not only in matters of 
supply and prices, but in railway rates and a sufficiency 
of cars. Until the entire world of industry is more stable 
than it is to-day building of any sort will continue to be 
a highly speculative enterprise. At any time difficulties 
with a labor union or with the supply of some form of 
material may bring waste and delay.” 

The activities of European labor are alarming and there 
is always the possibility that this country may suffer an 
infection. The factory soviets of Italy have so grown in 
power that they have seized the plants and attempted to 
run them in defiance of the proprietors. In some such 
cases the action of the Government has been to requisition 
the factory and put in its representatives, who have given 
the workers practically everything they asked. Germany, 
France and England offer less extreme examples but the 
tendency toward bolshevism is only too apparent. 

In this country there seems to be a strong movement 
which may eliminate that danger and that is the endeavor 
which originated at Cleveland to organize in the relations 
of labor and capital a machinery of arbitration which shall 
encourage good will and mutual trust and also a realiza- 
tion that they are combined to serve the public. There 
are, on the other hand, various compulsory arbitration 
bills pending in many States. *It is well known that one 
may catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar; a 
fact which the New York landlords, to their misfortune, 
forgot when they vigorously demanded to be upheld in 
the right to all the rent they could get. 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO :—Prices of building materials are close to 
the top in Chicago and wages where changed are rising. 
Prices (and everything is included in the movement) have 
been advancing for some weeks until it is now believed 
that the top has been reached. The quoted market on call 
loans for practically all classes is 6% per cent, while com- 
mercial paper is quoted from 634 to 7 per cent. 

The high price and high wage situation have affected the 
city governmental affairs and Chicago is now trying to 
borrow $4,000,000 with which to meet running expenses, 
while several millions of dollars worth of bonds recently 
voted for public improvements have yet to be sold. The 
city council has approved a plan to submit to the voters 
on April 13 another bond issue of $34,200,000 for improve- 
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ments in the city 
playgrounds, for 
hall and the 
program. 


electric light system, for small parks and 
a combination memorial and convention 
for completion of the city’s bridge building 
\n inquiry into the general business conditions in Chi- 
reveals that many rich and influential people are 
attracted to Chicago for business and other reasons. 
are coming not only from the East, but from the 
interior and the Pacific Coast. Real 
builders report a greater inquiry for 
North Shore than for many years. 

Results of the action of the city council in changing the 
building limit back from 200 to 260 feet have already 
begun to materialize in building operations in the Loop, 
both among new projects and with the adding of 60 feet 
to the present 200-foot structures. 

\mong the new structures to be rushed to completion 
will be the bank building to house the consolidated Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust, the Illinois Trust and Savings and 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, which is to occupy the 
site of the Illinois Trust and Savings and the old Grand 
Pacific Hotel properties. It will be pushed up to the limit 
of twenty stories. 

It is understood that the new Blackstone Hotel 
annex has been held back awaiting the change in the ordi- 
nance, as have plans for the new hotel structure on the 
old Stratford Hotel site. 

The Wrigley Building, now under construction at the 
river and Michigan Boulevard, is to be a twenty-story 
structure, including the tower. 
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(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
SAN FRANCISCO :—Prices on building material have 
shown practically no change during the past week. Most 
all lines of materials are still scarce and the architects 
and contractors report that building is being retarded to 
a certain extent on this account. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that improvement is expected in this respect in 
the near future on some lines at least. For instance, the 
contractors look forward to a better supply of lumber 
as soon as the mills, which have to close down during the 
Winter months, start their Spring operations, and many 
of them are now making preparations to resume cutting 
and shipping. Every effort is being made to increase the 
output of brick and tile. The plants in this vicinity sup- 
plying the local market are all in operation and the supply 
of brick is more nearly adequate now than for some time. 
Meanwhile, the need for more buildings in San [ran- 
cisco is steadily increasing, and there is the largest demand 
for building supplies that has been known since the re- 
building of the city after the great fire of 1906. Large 
contracts are being let for churches, schools, office build- 
ings, municipal buildings and private homes all around the 
Bay region. 
The call for more and better homes has opened up a 
large field for a great many private contracts. A large 
number of apartment houses and private residences are 
now under construction, while a large number of plans are 
ready for the contractors who are not in position to 
undertake them at the present time on account of the 
difficulty in getting materials and the uncertainty of the 
weather. 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
SEATTLE :—Jobbers are in their fourth week of ra- 
tioning building steel essentials to the various jobs. They 
report a strong and ascending market and increased diffi- 
culty in getting delivery. This situation is beginning to 
reflect in the building projects of the North Pacific Coast 
territory in suspension of commitments which gave every 
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promise of consummation during the late Winter months. 
In this way builders are now beginning to realize that 
the steel strike was not an abstract but a concrete calamity. 

Shingle nails probably head the list in difficulty of 
delivery. In place of carloads, the larger jobbers who 
are handling the minimum of a car a day under normal 
conditions have received during the past week lots of 
twenty-five to thirty kegs. The eight-penny stock is 
equally scarce. Small pipe essentials in completion of 
plumbing and heating work is almost unobtainable. [ast- 
ern manufacturers declare they can give no forecast as to 
when relief may come, and will not contract as to price 
or date before the end of September. 

Aside from steel, all other building materials are plen- 
tiful excepting plaster board, and the market is stationary. 
Local manufacture explains this. There is plenty of 
brick and cement and quotations are steady with a de- 
creased demand compared with thirty days ago. 
ing is steady to firm. Plaster board is getting scarce, due 
to the shortage of paper, and local manufacturers have 


Root- 


notified jobbers that they will advance quotations $10 
per 1,000 square feet within a few days. 
The fir lumber market is stationary, but with a 


stronger undertone. The outstanding feature of the week 
was the fact that all the larger mills have begun to cut 
into their order files and orders placed for Eastern building 
commitments as long ago as last September and October 
have been filled this week. This indicates to wholesalers 
that the mills are again looking for business. All the 
larger mills that left the market in January due to an ac- 
cumulation of back orders are now in the market. The 
future will depend largely on when Eastern builders, 
though the retail buyers, are willing to view the market 
as strong, as there is never any fir lumber buying when 
the market is weak. 

Lath have broken badly. Quotations a month ago were 
firm at $15. Wholesalers say lath are a drug on the mar- 
ket at $10, and jobbers have been quoted under the 
market at $9.50. 

There are many homes for sale, although on the basis 
of last year’s cost, and the transfers are light. There are 
now no important building projects in the city which have 
passed the promotion stage. Seattle is behind other 
coast cities in business building construction. For fifteen 
years prior to the war the city was able to absorb two 
new office buildings per year. No new buildings have been 
constructed during the past three years and as matters now 
stand the city is several buildings behind actual needs. 
Suites of offices are so scarce that the railways, in return- 
ing to private ownership, have been obliged to take their 
quarters in antiquated buildings with single elevator serv- 
ice, paper walls and scaling ceilings that are thinly glossed 
over with new paint and paper. There is a large waiting 
list for all modern structures in the city. 

Building owners declare that new construction is now 
attractive owing to the low rentals. A minimum of $3 
per square foot is demanded by these owners. 


The Financing of Home Building in 
Chicago 


ndence to THE AMERICAN 


(By Special Corresp ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO :—A $15,000,000 corporation has been financed 
under the laws of the State of Illinois to finance the indi- 
vidual construction of homes in Chicago. This has been 
launched by the Chicago Title & Trust Co., aided by sev- 
eral of the city’s banks and industrial firms in an effort to 
overcome the housing shortage. The cost of the homes 


to be built by the new corporation is not to exceed $6,000 
A bond issue will be floated to obtain funds. 


each. 
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Historically and Architecturally 
Considered 


Part I—Early Developments 
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CLOCK TOWER, PALAZZO 


sun dial, hour glass, clock or watch conveys the 
same message to those who look. 

In the earlier times and in different countries, 
each hour of the day was apportioned to conform 


to a liturgical observance. The bell and chimes 


moned the 


marked the hour of matins and that of vespers. 
The muezzin, 
the lofty balcony on the spire-like minaret sum- 


whose wailing cry was heard from 


faithful to Mohammnied to their rig- 





DEL CAPITANO, PADUA 


orous daily observance of devotion and _ prayer. 

While the horologe or clock might silently re- 
cord the passage of time it was necessary in early 
days to provide some audible means of marking 
the hours and to remind those who might slight 
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ALSTADT RATHAUS, BRANDENBURG 


the forms of worship that were inexorable laws of 
their religious duties. The striking clock is but 
a survival of an early custom. 

It is apparent that these means of indicating 
time varied in regularity, depending on the person 
who controlled them, the sun dial alone excepted. 
As the life of each community had no close con- 
tact or dependence on other communities this ir- 
regularity in indicating time was of no particular 
importance and caused no inconvenience. 

Time then was the common property of all, from 
the autocrat to the slave and few in number were 
there who had the individual time pieces of sun 
dials and hour glasses. With the development of 
the individual clock and watch these earlier means 
of measuring time were discarded. The means of 
measuring time during the dark ages were adequate 
for the needs of the people. 

It was the advent of commerce and industry 
that made necessary the measuring of time with ac- 
curacy. During the early days the means of com- 
munication between communities was slow and un- 
certain and was an individual undertaking. Such 
communication was carried on without particular 
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reference to time. The establishment of regular 
caravans, post roads and posts did not require that 
the indicated time in one community should have 
any particular relation to that in another com- 


munity, be it either near or distant. 


The advent of regular transportation, the great- 
est factor in modern civilization, made necessary 
the establishment of regulated time in all communi- 
ties. Telegraphic and telephonic communication 
this even more The measuring 
of time to conform to religious liturgies is now 
subordinated to the requirements of modern in- 
dustry and commerce. The whistle, clock, watch 
and time table now divide the day for the vast 
majority of persons according to the demands of 
industry and transportation. 


made necessary. 


In order that trans- 
portation and industry may be carried on without 
loss, a standard uniform time for certain specified 
zones of longitude has been adopted in this country. 
This time is based on observations made by the 
Weather Bureau at Washington and transmitted 
by wireless or telegraph throughout the country, 
the corrections being made in each zone. Com- 
merce, transportation and manufacturing are such 
tremendous factors in modern life that accurate 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE 
CLOCK TOWER, NORTH SIDE 


and dependable measuring of time is a necessity. 
Suitable means for accomplishing this have de- 
veloped apace with the demand. 

The clock. motion of wheel-work actuated by 
springs and weights was known in the days of 
Archimedes, 287-212 B.C. In order to make a 
clock it was necessary to connect the wheel-works 
to a hand which rotated before a dial and to regu- 
late the speed of the mechanism. It is not defi- 
nitely known when the first clock was invented. 
In Cordova, Spain, there was a pendulum clock 
about 1000 A.D, to which it is believed that a stu- 
dent of the Saracenic University, who afterwards 
became Pope Sylvester II, added the escapement. In 
London a clock was installed in the palace yard in 
1288 A.D., and soon thereafter they became com- 
mon in the towers of cathedrals, and 
municipal buildings. The ringing of bells in these 
clock towers made time manifest to both the senses 
of seeing and hearing. 


churches 


Until recently clocks were all individual mecha- 
nisms which operated without reference to each 
other. The most early examples of English clocks 
have but one hand which traverses the dial circle 
in twelve hours. On these dials each hour is sub- 
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divided into four to mark the quarter hours. In- 
tervals of less than a quarter of an hour had to be 
estimated by the position of the hand. Very close 
readings can be made even on clocks of this kind. 
The advent of the long English grandfather clock 
occurred about 1655 and it held its place as a favor- 
ite until about 1850. This clock had a long case 
resting on the floor with a dial at a height con- 
venient for inspection. Such a case permitted the 
use of the long pendulum, which was made possible 
in the limited width of the case by what is called 
the anchor escapement. This long sixty beat per 
minute pendulum resulted in the use of a subsid- 
iary dial on which a hand rotated once each min- 
ute, divided into sixty divisions or seconds. 


In the early days of clock making it was cus- 
tomary to accept the noon indication of sun dials 
as a standard. As a solar noon varies from clock 
time on nearly every day, attempts were made early 
in the eighteenth century to regulate the motion 
of the clock to conform to the sun dial. To do 
this, the pendulum was lengthened or shortened 
automatically or an arrangement was devised 
which would draw the hand backward or forward 
to the required amount. Such clocks, called Equa- 
tion clocks, were more popular in France than in 
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England. In the latter country they more readily 
accepted the average or mean time shown by the 
clock as that most convenient to go by. 

The building of the early English clocks was 
quite an art. The dials were often elaborated with 
an arch in which was shown a seconds indicator, 
a register of the days and months and the changing 
phases of the moon. Some Dutch clockmakers 
introduced dancing marionettes, ships and other 
movable objects. Such embellishments were not 
popular with the English. In England, the early 
clocks had very elaborately engraved dials of brass, 
but these later gave way to more plain dials while 
the ornamentation was confined to the four corner 
spandrels surrounding the circular dial plate. On 
these spandrels the designs often were shown in 
colors or low-relief sculpture. The early clock- 
makers made exquisite and elaborately ornamented 
hands in comparison with which the modern hands 
seem severely plain and uninteresting. 

The early clock cases were often set on a pan- 
eled base for the purpose of increasing the height 
of the clock.. The oak cases were later veneered 
with walnut or ebony. From an inspection of 
specimens of early English clocks it is noted that 
the decorations are confined mainly to the front 
of the clock, the sides of the case being often ve- 
neered with pieces of fancy wood of rectangular 
shape, arranged in geometrical patterns similar to 
marquetry. In some instances the entire case was 
so treated. Another form of veneering consisted 
of pieces cut across the grain of the wood and 
showing the annular rings, all of which was sur- 
rounded by a suitable border of artistic design. 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE 
INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING CHOIR SCREEN 


Marquetry as a finish for clock cases lost its 
popularity early in the XVIII Century and the use 
of lacquer finishes became the fashion. Some of 
these specimens are very attractive in appearance. 
The most early specimens were sent 
to China in merchant ships to be fin- 
ished by the application of several 
coatings of lacquer, a process that 
consumed a year or so. Later, time 
was gained by processes devised by 
Dutch and English decorators who 
practiced a more expeditious process 
and one wanting in the high quality 
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INTERIOR, 


of the Chinese workmanship. 

This manner of finishing clock 
cases went out of vogue soon after 
the introduction of mahogany in Eng- 
land about 1720. The beauty of this 
wood and the readiness with which 
it can be moulded and carved made its 
use very popular, a popularity which 
exists until the present time. At this 
time the design of clock cases was 
made to conform to the style of the 
furniture and the finish of the room. 
Some of the early cases were evidently 
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made before the advent of the Chippendale period, 
but many excellent examples still exist of cases in 
the Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
periods. 

Thomas Tompion is considered to be the father 
of English clock making. He was born in 
1638, the son of a blacksmith, and became a clock- 
maker in London at an early age. His work is 
an epoch in English clock making. He became as- 
sociated with the leading mathematicians and sci- 
entists of this time. His prompt acceptance of the 
theories of Dr. Hoote and Rev. Edward Barlow, 
the greatest English horologists, caused them to 
become universally accepted without great delay. 

The greatest advance in clock making occurred 
when clocks were electrically operated with the re- 
sulting synchronizing of a number of clocks. This 
is a European idea and of the foreign clocks the 
Swiss movement predominates. Clocks operated 
in this way have been developed to a high state of 
perfection in this country and their use in various 
ways is increasing rapidly. 

The illustrations of foreign subjects have been 
reproduced from photographs in the collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to whom we 
are indebted for this courtesy. 

(To be continued ) 


Book Reviews 

MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. BY ALFRED HOPKINS, A.A. 

LA. CLOTH 7X10—PP. 237, ILLUSTRATED. ROBERT 

M. McBRIDE & CO 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ work containing considerable added material. 
One of the additional chapters discusses the choice 
of materials for farm buildings, as well as the farm- 
er’s cottage. The book is replete with illustra- 
tions and contains valuable suggestions for con- 
structing the numerous buildings incidental to the 
operation of the modern farm. It illustrates the 
architectural possibilities in this class of structure. 
The book should do much to advance the cause of 
better farm buildings. 
UNITED 
HEN 


COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE 
STATES. ANNUAL EDITION, 1919-1920. Ss. S$ 
DRICKS, CO., INC. 


The 28th Annual Edition of “Hendricks’ Com- 
mercial Register of the United States for Buyers 
and Sellers for 1920” has just been published, hav- 
ing been delayed by the printers’ strike in New 
York. The new edition contains several improve- 
ments, the most noticeable being the new method 
of indexing by coloring the front edges red, white 
and blue to indicate the different main sections of 
the book. First is blue on which is stamped the 
words “Trades Index.” This is a 162 
pages in which every product listed in the book is 


HENDRICKS’ 


section of 
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indexed and cross indexed for ready reference. 
The red section is the main classified trades list. It 
contains 1813 pages listing over 18,000 different 
products. In the present edition there are over 
1200 new headings, including many headings com- 
pletely covering the chemical industry. The third 
section of the book as indicated by the white edges 
contains 216 pages, listing the trade names under 
which products are manufactured, with the name 
and address of the manufacturer. The second blue 


_ section is the alphabetical section of 487 pages con- 


taining all the names in the book in one alphabetical 
list with addresses, and their main line of business. 
This is followed by the index to advertisers of 20 
pages, containing a full list of branch and foreign 
offices following each name. The whole book 
makes a volume of 2703 pages. 


Engineering Council 

engineering Council was organized by the Ameri- 
can Societies of Civil Mining, Metallurgical, Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineers to represent the 
profession in all matters of common interest, espe- 
cially relationships of engineers to the public and to 
governments. Council is one result of a wide move- 
ment to enlarge the activities of engineers for pa- 
triotic, social and personal welfare. It is broaden- 
ing the functions of its member societies beyond the 
scientific and technical limitations of their original 
foundations. Performance of Council's work re- 
quires much more money than the treasuries of its 
member societies can supply for the coming year. 
Increased cost of services and printing are absorb- 
ing society incomes and causing deficits. For the 
calendar year 1919 Council’s member societies have 
been able to provide $25,000. Including the cost of 
the National Service Committee’s headquarters in 
Washington, Council needs not less than $50,000 
for the calendar year 1920. The only way in sight 
to raise this sum is by direct appeal to the engineers 
of the country for personal contributions. Aside 
from the possible appropriations of the member 
societies, not less than $30,000 will be needed. 

The engineer’s responsibility as a citizen, -obliga- 
tion to deal with welfare problems, and duty to 
serve the public are accepted as a matter of course 
by engineering societies throughout the country. 





Small Cold Storage Rooms 
Under the above title the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have published an 


: iv : , : : 
Interesting 36-page booklet, dealing with a subject 


daily receiving increasing attention by the architect. 
The booklet goes briefly into the principles involved 
in the design of such rooms, and treats verv fulh 
on the subject of insulation. 
upon request. 


Copies may be had 
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The One-Story Schoolhouse’ 


By Frank IrvinG Cooper 


Chairman, National Education Association's Con mittee on Schoolhouse Planning 


VL AIRWAYS are a menace to the life of all 

school children, and climbing schcolhouse stairs 

is a menace to the health of every school girl. 

Records of school fires will prove the first state- 

ment and school physicians will attest to the correct- 
ness of the second. 

Corridors and stairways form a marvellous net- 
work of flues which distribute burning gases, thus 
making the entire school building get afire with the 
greatest possible rapidity. 

l‘ortunately, a safer type of schoolhouse has been 
developed. One of the buildings of this new type, 
Gordon, Architect to the School Board 
of Rochester, New York, is illustrated in Part III 
of Mr. Hl. \W. Forster's article, Fire Protection for 
Schools published in the March toth issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


by Edwin S. 


There are no stairs to climb 
in this schoolhouse; no vertical flues to cause strong 
draughts of air in no outside fire 
escapes to cause a false idea of security; no tower 


the corridors: 


fire escape placed in an out-of-the-way corner for 
emergency exit and open to serious objections be- 
On the con- 
trary, every corridor opens directly to the outside 


cause it is an unusual mode of egress. 


yard; every school room has its own outside door ; 
every forty pupils have their own independent means 
of safe and efficient egress. 

This is a school house of the one-story type, the 


only schoolhouse type that can guarantee absolutely, 


the safety of school compelled childhood so far as 
the building is concerned, 

There are other reasons for building schoolhouses 
of the one-story type, money may be saved in con- 
struction and put into play space instead of into 
the erection of the many-story schoolhouse, with its 
heavy masonry construction; the schoolhouse set in 
pitiful “zones of silence,” with “safety first’’ pupil 
squads required to police school play; with damage 
suits brought against city finances on account of 
crippled or killed children. 

The one-story building may be set on or near the 
parks. Chicago is about to try placing a school- 
house of the one-story type in one of its small parks, 
in an endeavor to prove that saved-up land beauty is 
of less worth to a city than are the children who are 
growing up to be its merchants and its mothers. 
Green grassy acres and great trees will not make 
for a city’s greatness so much as will the type of 


Extracts from a paper, included with H. W. Forster's article, 
Protection for Schools, prepared and printed for the Depart 
of the Interior Bureau of Education, by The National Fire 

tective Association, an abstract of which (in three parts) was 

lished in THe American Arcuttect issues of February 25, March 

1 10, 1920. 


pub 


citizens that every city needs and is trying to pro- 
duce in its public schools for its future citizens. 

A one-story school building with surrounding 
grounds is in little danger from exposure hazards 
if the building itself is built either as a fire-resisting 
structure or as a structure of the second class. It 
may be considered safe for children if its construc- 
tion is of wood thoroughly fire-stopped ; if it has in- 
dividual room exits; if it has no basement; if it 
has its boiler rooms in a separate building or built of 
strictly incombustible material; if it has fire hose 
and other hand-extinguishing equipment; and if it 
be equipped with automatic sprinklers for all store- 
1coms, store closets, passageways, and other places 
with exposure hazards. 

There are many types of the larger one-story 
schoolhouse, notable examples of which are the 
Rochester type by Gordon, before mentioned, with 
its school rooms grouped around an assembly hall, 
its extended interior corridors with class rooms on 
the exterior the type of which Perkins of 
Chicago is architect ; the Pacific Coast type by Nara- 
more, Architect of the Seattle Board of Education, 
with its connecting outdoor corridors and its open 


sides ; 


the California or Mis- 
sion type, with its open arched passageways, its 
patio and its open-air assembly; the type with its 
recreation corridors now being worked out by Mc- 
Cornack, Architect to School Board; 
the group type as worked out at Tulsa, with its two 


glass-covered play spaces; 


Cleveland's 


and four-room school buildings connected by cov- 
ered passageways all surrounding an interior play- 
ground; and the grouped cottage type at Colorado 
Springs, where Superintendent Roscoe C. Hill is 
carrying out an interesting experiment that should 
come to the attention of all school men. 

To sum up: The one-story type of school, in 
addition to its safety from the usual fire hazards, 
has the following points worthy of mention: It 
does away with stairways and fire escapes; it gives 
an outside entrance to each room; it gives greater 
freedom in planning, as the school room unit can be 
varied without reference to walls or flues of units 
above or below; the building may be constructed 
with great rapidity ; the school rooms may be lighted 
by windows in the usual way, or they may be lighted 
by overhead ceiling lights and skylights which, when 
rightly planned, will give an evenly distributed light 
over each desk ; and it also gives opportunity for the 
building of additional rooms, when required, with- 
out destroying the plan of the building. 
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T the conference recently held, arranged by 

the National Safety Council, men promi- 

nent in the engineering and educational 

world but not as yet interested in the safety move- 

ment, discussed what legitimate claim, if any, exists 

for safety education in engineering colleges. There 

were present at this conference many members of 

the Executive Committee of the Council and of the 

Engineering Section and the president, secretary, or 

some other prominent member of each of the great 

national engineering societies including at least 
two educators of national prominence. 

In opening the conference Mr. Whitney said 
that while engineers, like other men, are more or 
less interested in humanitarian matters, our claim 
for attention on the part of engineering colleges 
must be based primarily on a definite relationship 
between safety and engineering efficiency. Mr. 
Whitney then called on three men to discuss briefly 
the relationship between safety and efficiency from 
different standpoints. 

Dr. L. W. Chaney, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the first speaker, quoted from 
reports of the bureau which indicate that, in the 
steel industry, the prevention of serious accidents 
has been accomplished mainly by engineering revi- 
sion, to which he said, we must also look for 
further progress in this direction. Statistics gath- 
ered by the bureau show a startling relationship 
between increase in production efficiency and de- 
crease in accidents. Plants in which the output 
per man per day remained practically constant, 
show also a practically constant accident severity 
rate. Other plants which have introduced im- 
proved engineering equipment and operating meth- 
ods have increased the output per man. 

Sidney J. Williams, secretary and chief engineer 
of the National Safety Council, then presented an 
analysis of the fundamental relation between safety 
and efficiency. 

C. P. Tolman of the National Lead Company, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil, described some interesting individual cases illus- 
trating these principles. 

A very interesting discussion took place on the 
part of several of the eminent engineers who were 
present. Frank Sprague mentioned some improve- 
ments in railroad operation which resulted in in- 
creased safety and increased capacity. Dean M. 
E. Cooley of the College of Engineering, Uiiver- 





Safety Education for Engineers 


Plans Discussed by Engineers, 
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sity of Michigan, president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, expressed his conviction 
that engineering education must be liberalized and 
that one of the factors in this is to give the student 
engineer a better understanding of the human fac- 
tors with which he must deal. 

Professor C. A. Adams, Engineering College, 
Harvard University, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, and chair- 
man of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, emphasized the need of better training in 
fundamentals for the engineering student. We 
should aim to teach him not so much the specific 
application of safety methods, as a separate study, 
but rather to think of all his work in terms of 
safety. This will result in higher efficiency. 

Agreement with Professor Adams’ stand was 
expressed by G. K. Parsons, who suggested that the 
essential principles of accident prevention should 
be formulated in the simplest possible way, leav- 
ing the detailed application of these principles to 
the engineer; and by C. A. Rausch, who said that 
the principles of safety should be taught to the 
engineer as one of the fundamental elements of 
his profession. Doctor E. B. Rosa, United States 
Bureau of Standards, pointed out the need of en- 
listing the engineer’s assistance in solving the many 
difficult problems encountered in safety work. 

A different note was struck by R. M. Little, 
who made an eloquent appeal for presenting safety 
to the young engineer as an altruistic ideal, not 
solely as a matter of efficiency. The great need 
of our country is for leaders, he said, and in train- 
ing engineering students for leadership, we must 
train them to recognize human values—to look upon 
the workman as a human being and not simply as 
an instrument of production. This sentiment was 
echoed by Mr. L. A. DeBois; he had found that the 
most prominent men of. Wilmington, when plans 
for a public safety campaign were presented to 
them, became deeply interested at once because of 
the opportunity for saving human life, but were 
not interested in the economic argument. 

B. F. Tillson described the effective work which 
has been done, in teaching safety to mining engi- 
neering students, the educators in this field having 
been interested in safety for several years. The 
conference closed with a statement by Professor 
G. F. Blessing, Swarthmore College, of his success 
in interesting his students in safety. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request, 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Normal School, Kansas City Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt” Brick Stains, Conservo Wood P rvative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 
Charles A.-Smith, Architect, Kansas City, Mo. —s . P “ 























TUDOR-STONE 


and its . ° 
Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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DORIC STIPPLED BRICK 


THE ART OF STIPPLING 


The process by which Doric Brick are 
stippled differs only slightly from that by 
which stippling is produced upon an en- 
graved plate, the result in both cases be- 
ing a surface beautifully soft and tex- 
tured, but sufficiently rough to give depth 
and richness. Stippled Brick possesses 
a soft or mat surface without any of the 
harsh crudities common to other types of 
rough-surface _ brick. Our brochure, 
“The Art of Stippling,”’ gives the story in 
a comprehensive way. 


WESTERN BRICK CO. 


‘“‘America’s Largest Clay Products Plant’’ 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review o for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 

a Vn : 
| New York |} Chicage San Francisco Seattl Birmingham 





K 
$30.45 | $14.1 $16.00 $20.00 


55.00 to 60.00 |30.00 ¢t 1.00) 50.00 to 57 65.00 


(Delivered on Job) 
partitior 
9 1n., per sq. 
4 in., per sq. . 
coping (single slan 
8 in., per lin. ft 
12 in., per 
18 in., per ft. errs 
rners and angles four times the price 
the same size) 


CEMENT 


l5-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEI 
(Mill Shipments) 
refined grade eke 
t on, double refined 
Soft steel bars 
S 


apes 


GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacture 
Single strength, A quality, first three 
Single strength, B quality 
I strength, A quality 
uble strength, B quality 


SN 
ous 


GYPSUM 


, 12x30, per sq. ft.. 

ow, 12x30, per sq. ft.. 

ow, 12x30, per sq. ft. 
low, 12x30, per sq. ft..... 
HOLLOW TILE 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. ‘ 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. 148 2( -10 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. eaee 166 70-185.70 


partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. . > 30-247.6 


9R RO 


partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... 
partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... 
> split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft.... 
LATH | 
Eastern spruce, per thousand.......... -+++.118.00 to 20.00) 17.00 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand. - 115.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand eons ss : 00 to 18.00 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand................... ‘aneun 00 to 18.00)16.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls., 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivere« 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 ae, ; 80.01 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain)................... 130.00 35. 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12............ Pace sk aut el 80.00 7.00 50 to 60 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. A. S EF 325.00 370. 500.00 
ce SES eS eae ee 225.00 260. 320.00 
Oak flooring, }# quartered, white... i piptanlet - 220.00 370. 470.00 
Maple, 1 in., F. A. S ate bao eae 180.00 5. 270.00 
Maple flooring, 3% : smirdtad nds coca 175.00 »2 2 
Mahogany, 1 in., F ae aos cccee | 2 500 00 
Spruce, 10 in en Sey eee 85.00 80 to 140 104.00 
Cypress, 1 in., F. A. 150.00 150.00 . 
METAL LATH | 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 


5.00 


25.00 
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DEPENDABILITY 





ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making 
mortar to be used in Pointing, Set- 
ting and Backing. Its non-staining 
quality is one of the reasons why 
Atlas-White is found so often — 
On the Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one of all of three books: 
“Color Tones in Stucco,” “‘Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,” “‘Cast Stone.” 
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New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 





PIPE 


65.00 to 66.00 
68.00 to 69.00 


Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
3utt Weld 

Wrought: 

Steel: 

Black, % to3in......... 47 to54 & 38 to 45.1% 

Galv., % to3in 20% to 414% 10.1 to 30.1% 

Iron: 





340%A% 11.9 to 22.6% 
+25 to 18%% +39.9to 4.6% 


“% ap Weld 


50 


Te Saas 37 


NS Pee 30% 
17% 
PLASTER 
] cement in 15-cent bags, per t 
Finishing pl 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton 
RADIATION 
Discount f1 list on standard heights. 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill ! 
Medium steel from mill . 
ROOFING MATERIAI 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton........ ‘ ) “ } 120.00 
No. 2—16 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., per ‘ ae 81.25 01 110.00 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton....... 25 aa ale ; | 100.00 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton. : ) ape, S | 110.00 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 
flat sheets, per 100 Ibs 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best Bangor. 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon 
Pen Argyl 
Peach Bottom 
No. 1 
Vermont: 
De a eae eee 
Unfading Green 
ec 


wr 
Saan 
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to $9.00 . } 9.00 to 18.00 |; 
to 7.00 , 

to 7.25 

to 1 

to 


mu 


uoe 


o 


oS 
i) 
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Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1. 

Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll , 

Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll oe 

STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per : q 3.47 3. 4.90 to ; .70 to 5. 06 to .0675 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib ere ae 3.57 7 4.90 to .06 to .0685 
Angles, 3 to 6 in 4 ‘ 4.50 to 
Zees and .57 to 3 eee 


In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 5 65.00 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 50. 70.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. f R 75.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... : 80.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousané 





sq. f 75.00 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 

sand sq. f : 7 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. 7 

SHEATHING BOARD 

Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 50. 70.00 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. 63.00 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 

are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 

(100 sq. ft.). 


).00 
0.00 


WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 











